iass Struggles 
~ in America 


By A.M. SIMONS 


“In every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange, and the social organization nec- 
essarily following from it, form the basis upon which is 
; built up, and from which alone can be explained, the poli- 
eee tical and intellectuai history of that epoch; and consequent- 
ae ly the whole history of mankind (since the dissolution of 
‘primitive tribal society, holding land in common ownership) 
has been a history of class struggles, contests between ex- 
ploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes; thus 
the history of these class struggles forms a series of evolu- 
tion in which, now-a-days, a stage has been reached where 
3 the exploited and oppressd class—the proletariat—cannot 
attain its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting and 
ruling class—the bourgoise—without, at the same time, and 
once and for all,.emancipating society at large from all ex- 
ploitation, oppression, class-distinctions and class-struggles.”’ 
—Communist Manifesto. 
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“PREF ACE 


: the social ruler and fashions ee institutions ins its 
interest. Raa a 
The methods of producing wealth are ee a 
ing. Chipped stone gave way to polished and this in 
turn to bronze and iron tools, and these were finally 
displaced by the complex machine. As a result. hunt- 
ing and fishing were followed by agriculture and this | 
in turn by machinofacture as the basis of social. 
duction. sc Das 
These changes in the method of wealth creation con- 
stantly rendered the owner of outgrown methods super- 
_fluous and brought new, classes of owners to the front. 
The struggles between these outgrown and the | coming 
social classes have made up the great revolutionary class 
struggles that accomplished fundamental social trans- 
formations. Along with these larger conflicts” went 
minor struggles between classes having more or less . 
divergent economic interests as to details. These formed 
political parties, factions and divisions, the story of which | 
makes up the great mass of history, ek ore 
Each social stage contains as a part of its intellect 
and institutional fabric much that is inherited from. pre- 
vious environments, These idealistic influences — often 
play a great part in determining the course that. sO- 
ciety shall take. They are the material upon which each | | 
new social stage must work in building up a form of 
society suited to its needs. If these inherited ideas a ide. 
institutions are not adapted to social progress, in ; 
sense of a better control of environment, then they w i 
either disappear or.social evolution will be checked. 
This view of history imputes no moral condemnatiot 
to the commercial, financial and manufacturing interes 


/ PREFACE 

t periods of their history. At these times their accés- 
nto rulership : seems to have been hecessary to further 
e higher evolution of society which we call progress. 
f, today the institution of private property and the 


rther rulership of monopolized capitalistic interests is 
in accord with the best development of the social 


ot 
whole; and if this institution and class are retained 
through the power of idealogical impressions inherited 
from a time when they were socially essential then prog- 
ress will cease and stagnation, or worse, result. 

_ Such is the lesson which I read in American Industrial 
History and which I believe the facts set forth in the 
following pages will justify. As to the reliability of 
the statements there made I can only say that they rest 


| almost exclusively on the evidence of contemporary docu- 
“ments. I had at first planned to include references to 
these as foot notes, but as their number soon mounted - 


rece 


into the hundreds it became evident that this was im- 
“possible without extending this booklet to many times 
its present length. I can only say that I shall be very 
willing to supply any inquirers with references to any 
specific points whose accuracy is challenged. 

oe : a tks: WL IMONS, 


Chicago, Iil., November, 1905. 


einie into power in Parue Clergy snd 
priests, knights and kings had ruled for 
Th were | soon to be overthrown by the 
N ew inventions, as Sad about 


OV - ea iE detaied the knight’s a iene of 
skill; printing had abolished the monopoly of 
hitherto: vested in the monks. and a chosen few 
) while the mariners’ compass had broken 
circles: of trade and released the Vokes 
co: nement to land marks. 


ee 


gine class nee into power it ere | 


of that day. Thee came to Gawe fa Vee to ‘be 
tributed over the remainder of Europe. But the | 
was cutting one after another of the trade con ec 
along which these Oriental luxuries flowed to the 
terranean «cities. Everywhere the traders were ca 
for a new route to India. Pee 2 

During the 14th and 15th centuries ie Bays a 
began to move north and west. The Hanseatic e 
of powerful cities arose on the .shores of the : 
- Manufacturing, especially the weaving of ‘woolen, 
across the English channel. This moving of the | 
mercial centers to the Atlantic had turned. the fa 
Europe westward. 


ing for a route : India. 
was generally pane: es navigators, 


| land on an American coast. 
IN THE COLONIES, 
asd 


‘During the first few years of. sottleniontt ‘man 


small compared with the untrodden. continent, 
rR rls mae ame 


: in ae adel institutions. The north- 
nates land locked bays, abundant forests, convent- 


a and ee a wile Wachiting Eton The . 
a states with their cate harbors and abundant 1 min- 


coe “T ‘he south with its torrid sun, ah soil, and 
discovered minerals was especially fitted for cotton, 


s on the oceans’ brim. 

‘The | pioneer debtor class desired free land, low taxes, 
id most of all paper money. The creditor coast class 
isted on restriction of land’ sales, taxation and metal 
irrency. 

ometimes this struggle between the back country and 
coast took on a violent form, as in “Bacon’s Rebel- 
a Virginia, and Leisler’s in New York. But the 
wers of the government were in the hands of the coast 
: these early rebellions were soon crushed. The com- 
ercial and ee classes of the sea-board reigned 
oe | ; 


nen it, ae hopelessly indebted to. i economic mas- 


CAUSES. OF THE REVOLUTION | 


ommerce, e, fishing and even manufacturing grew rapid- 
uring the 17th century. Then the English trading 
anufacturing class under Cromwell secured con- 
rol of the. - British government and began to interfere 


The aren majority. - Aedeae colo 
were ee or slave traders” or both. 


: and most oF he court yon “were. —< 
to deliver tea in Boston aa tariff “ 


ers of Our Coane ‘were Serie” 2 
Washington had used his — 
: | surveyor ve illegally survey lands out- 
ae ee | Franklin, Alexander” : 


: THE WORKING ¢ CLASS UNDER -“ENDEPEND- = 


CLASS STRUGGLES Ne i: AMERICA 


gained the victory, after hein shea their blood 
suffered untold miseries from Lexington and Valley 
Forge to Yorktown, they found, as: the fighters of all 
other wars have found that the triumphs gained were 
not to be shared by their class. ee 


“One-half the community was totally nee “Eh athe. one ae 
plunged in the depths of poverty. The year which had elapsed 
‘since the affair at Yorktown had not brought all the blessings og 
that had been foretold A Re Oe wae om the fash 
ion in New ‘Hampshire, as indeed it was everywhere, to lock 
men up in jail.as soon as they were so unfortunate as to owe © 
a fellow a six pence or shilling. Had this law been rigorously Hs 
enforced in 1785 it is probable that two-thirds of the com- 
munity would have been in prison.”* e 


Throughout the war the fighters and the sire ee 
been compelled to borrow from the commercial and finan- . ee 
cial classes of the seaports. These debts had been” con- — 
tracted in prices fixed by continental currency. Now it 
was proposed to collect them in gold. State debts and : 
national debts were added to private indebtedness ‘until 
for once in the world “the lawyers were overwhelmed ae 
with cases. The courts could not try half that came — 
before them.” To collect these debts, to lay a tariff for 
the benefit of the manufactures that had sprung up 
during the war, to give bounties to the fisheries and to 
make commercial treaties with other countries, , the ruling ; 
class needed a strong national sovernne at ee 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Throgenout the war there had been a | tendency. fou ae 
centralization, yet at the close there was nothing which - 
approached a real national government. There was no 


’ * McMaster’s “History of the American People.” 
12 oe 


to) a convention. Later this call was endorsed by the 
O well nigh dead Continental Congress. There is no 
doubt however but what it would have gone on just the 
same had this latter formality been lacking. 

While only a very small minority were interested in 
forming a constitution, yet that minority, as in the time 
( f the Revolution, formed the class which was essential 
to social progress if capitalism in America was to reach 
a developed form which would alone enable it to give 
b th to the better society that shall follow. But this 
should not deceive us into believing that the constitution 
las in any way democratic in its origin, or that it was 
ything else, than a straight business proposition. The 
onvention was simply a committee representing the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes of the northern and 
ddle states and the southern plantation interests. 


The Gece ies to nots and later to Bhiladelshia were 
brought together in response to the demands of the business 
omen of the country, not to form an ideal plan of government, 

but such a practical plan as would meet the business needs of 
he people.” | 


The fenton baa the southern capitalists did not en- 
ely agree on details. The main differences in the con- 
‘utional convention gradually, narrowed down to the 
question of tariff and the importation of slaves. The 
ain as s finally struck permitted the importation of 


13 


= S pidceeded 4 to. issue a call for a BS, constitu- £0 


"motives ad to cae with ihe. nooner, 
is seen from the following quotation 
Mrz. Ellsworth of Connecticut made “in 
convention: * * * * * “Let us” 
2S: population i increases lee laborers will be 
; to render slaves useless.” _ While ee ae 


“It is of no consequerice: by what name you r 
: whether by. that of freeman or of slave. An 


Saul minority which: rated “The ae 
of the adoption of the constitution 1s. 
7 ea as follows: = | 


2 ss ae 
fe ae 


Sra 


aL "Sy ee ase te crops were OS ae 
fa shea, the sum oo their Mao oe he 


frst pie thse es in ee The ae 
= - frontiersmen oO voted Poudly 


. ment to use troops directly against citizens. . 


‘CLASS STRUGGLES IN NAMERIC ys 


thing very mutch in the interest of the then ruling lasses 
The national debt was funded, the state debts assumed by : 
the national government, and preparations made to pay 
both in full. This payment was to be made in currency — : 
at par value, although | the securities were largely in the = te 
hands of speculators, who bought them for some times oe 
one-tenth their real value. ek 
A protective tariff was the first bill paced by the 4 new 
congress after organization, and a national bank charter, | 
and a measure providing for the survey of the lands — 
held by the speculators abe described followed = 
soon after. ee 
An internal revenue tax upon whiskey, the ae form he 
in which the western settler could export his corn, served ee 
to bring the power of the national government to bear - 
directly upon the citizen without the interposition of the 2 
state governments. When this tax was resisted it also 
offered an excuse for setting in motion 15,000 troops: oe 
_ under the national government to suppress an ‘“Gnsutrec- 2 
tion” of less than as many hundred settlers. This estab- - 
lished the precedent of the right of the national egrets = - 


CONQUEST OF POWER BY. PLANTER AND PIONEER ne aes 


While the shipping, fishing and banking interests os ae 
New England and the central states grew with ever in- 
creasing rapidity during the first decade of the 19th cen- 
tury, yet their rivals for power grew even more rapidly. ae 
The plantation interests of the South, also aiming at i 
control of the natiomal. government were aided by. one < 
of the most revolutionary of all the mechanical inventions — 
that have transformed society during the last century. and 
a half. This was the cotton gin, invented in as ee 

‘16 


Se iow ene wine any de- 
| the years 1801 to 1810. a oo 


sition ae fis ae ores: ‘was. a 
alle democracy, This ‘was a aaa of 


American social institutions.” He, who would tell the 
‘story of Greece, Italy or England has but. to. describe _ 


island, but the history of the United States is the descrip- oe 


Indian scouts reproduced with remarkable fidelity the | 


‘ obtaining a livelihood, gathered around personal leaders, 


‘Saxon village of the age prior to the Nofman conquest — 


‘CLASS STRUGGLES IN AME! 


THE MARCH OF THE PIONEER» ee 


A continually ‘moving frontier has been the most dis- a - 
vinctive characteristic of American history and it is just 
at this period that it began to stamp its impressicn upon | 


the birth, growth, and sometimes decay, ofa definite body | 
of people, living on a } Mediterranean peninsula or Atlantic — 


tion of the march of a gigantic army ever moving: west: a 
ward in conquest of fofest and prairie. Sees a * 
This army moved in successive etalhione @ The sige: os ‘ 
nificant thing about these is that each line of the advanc-_ 
ing army reproduced in succession the various stages 
through which society has passed. To borrow terms — oo 
from biology, American: society has be en an ontogentic oe 
reproduction of social philogeny. The advance guard or 
the army, composed of hunters, trappers, fishermen and — 


stage of savagery. They used the same crude tools, lived | 
in the same rude shelters, followed the same methods OP 


were often lawless, brutal and: quarrelsome. se eee ee ee 

The next batallion on the frontier, and in race evolu- 
tion, was formed of little groups of settlers along water | 
courses, building semi-communistic neighborhoods, ) 
closely resembling the Germanic “tun” and the pain 


as to cause some of the foremost of American historians _ ae 

to aret to trace direct connection. See Ocetang |S eworcesn neee ae . 
Next in order came the nomadic stage in history cue 

Fite cowboy, herder and ranchman on ‘the oT Each 
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md 


ic ae oe of. tan” The progress from this 
o the present monopolistic stage belongs in another part 
of this little work. | 

Such a frontier has always offered an opportunity to 
Americans to choose in which of the various historical — 
stages” they would live. The unemployed, placklisted 
workers of capitalism could move into the individualistic — 
stage or into the little semi- -communistic group of settlers 
on the edge of the forest who would assist him in ‘ “rais- 
ing” his log cabin, and clearing his land preparatory to 
_ planting his first crop. Finally, not so many years ago, 
ase all else failed he could shoulder his rifle and revert ta 
the savagery of the forest and plain. as a trapper and 
ee : 
_ The frontier took the various people who had fled 
= eo European oppression and moulded them into the 
poe type of American. Indeed it is only on the 


ce ae “hich Lincoln is ae foremost type are oe 
eminently Be expression of this social Stage. 


eon was Pay ef little importance in nationa 
affairs until nearly twenty years later, when, under Jacs- 
on, at, seized the teins of national power. 


r 


coe ie. war debt, all ion fed to a eee. oe 
eS turing. in New England a very sharp, pose 
ie ae 


ee a 
found its way into nnd te was” ar 
process of transition that weakened the capitalist 
ests of the North and enabled the South 7 
to gain control. 


was concerned, entered upon thet Shee te soci 
by the factory system. The loom and the spinni 
- deserted the farm for the factory. Tron and te 

| Bs became of considerable piles : 


“THE FIRST LABOR MOVEMENT IN 


eS ‘With the coming of’ the factory cat 
“the modern proletariat and also, as 1 


oan CagATRS 


. 


_ cate ee a Saute ae 
g no Timit was set to. the exploit- ; 


The cradle and the x: 


re ee in 1 determining oe ee ea 


Trades 1 unions teas a in eo was 


ae ioe Te ‘several of res cities 4 ae a8 
’s political party was placed i in the field, ead e 
ae to the New York id eee kee ca ae 


Kees en 


2s in eisure were “ong out in a iP ee 
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blaze ‘of intelicotnal: fies The principal as 
tion of this was the great transcendental movement, with 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Channing and Lowell as 
its most prominent representatives. The social confusion — 
produced by the swift changes of the industrial revolu- 
tion in the midst of these contending classes led to a cor- ke 
ors ee confusion. It was a time of ‘the | oe 
origin of “isms”, including spiritualism, mesmerism, com- 
munism, ie iges and hydropathy, together with most 
of the freak philosophies that remain evensetill the pres- 
ent day. These were but the efflorescence of the in- 7 
tellectual growth that gave rise to the greatest accession 
which American literatuge has yet received. A literature — i 
springing from such industrial conditions could not fail 
‘to be more or less rebellious and tinged with the humani-_ : 
tarian aspect, and it is just these characteristics that most 
accurately describe the work of the writers mentioned. 
One who reads Thoreau’s “Walden,” the editorials of 
Dana, the essays of Emerson, or the poems of Lowell 
will be surprised to see how great a contribution to the 
world’s literature of revolt is to be found therein. 

Into the midst of this storm and stress was born the ye 
new labor movement. It demanded universal. suffrage, eee 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, establishment. of ne 2 
mechanics’ lien law, and perhaps most important ine all; 6 
the extension of public education. Mass meetings of the . 
: workers in New York, Boston and Philadelphia placed 


re San 


Ww So cas ole” eee sldtiorm os ‘the wokuonene © 
political parties of that time contained a demand for the 
formation of a public school system and it is as certain | 
2s a causal relation ever can be, that to this early labor. é 
movenzent more than to any other one cause we. owe the 

eee she : 


i ee 


nal revival” oe thé fone and | our com- 


gressive measures, “hitherto Sens to OM En insti- 


& 


os oes is ie these early. working: class rebels that we owe e to ao 
larger degree. than to any other cause not only our — t 
public school system, but abolition of imprisonment for | 
debt, the mechanic’s lien law, freedom of association, __ 
universal suffrage, improvement in prison administration, 
direct election of. presidential electors and in fact nearly : 
everything ofa democratic character in our present social 

and political institutions. Yet so far as I know no his- 
torian has ever given them the least credit for securing ee 
these measures. On the contrary every effort is made =~ 
to make it appear that these privileges were handed down , 
a3 gracious gifts by a benevolent bourgeoisie. 

| For the working class directly they succeeded in‘short- 
ening hours and i improving conditions in many directions. 
They even brought: sufficient pressure to bear upon the 
ational government ‘to compel the enactment of a ten — 
hour law and the abolition of the old legislation against 


“igh SES 


trades unions, which: had made labor organizations con- 


eats Recs. “Builers and Faly oa aad fe 

5 democratic party under. Van Buren, took up enough of — 
the working class demands to” enable the politicians to — 

allow.the young political movement of labor. At the 


7 
See x 


al e- time the humanitarian tendencies of the Transcen- 


- Most Heportaine Sf all, the titanic Sis 
"and chattel slave owners was just. beginning. 
test so absorbed the energies of all classes as 
about a new social. alignment. — ‘Finally | t 
ditions had not yet reached the stage where it 

| o sible for the wage earning proletariat “to ) 

social ruler. Several more generations” of t 
. system must come and go before competition. 
‘its course and Be ‘into’ ye and thereb = 


many ways, Gores ee pefitsed € i 
‘AITES: demanded _ es their ‘ _souther 


ae Daring: this entire eee 1 
; oe increasing. By its close class Tine : 


| tino his ‘tnind in eee ‘to the rg eee 
New cree market, ‘becoming, in eee a 


1 rom East Indian molasses. This rum eee a 


tion of their income. -Petér Fanueil was one of these 


then tear to Africa and after ae Pe wit 
‘water was exchanged for negroes, who were then sol ie 
to the southern planters. The ships proceeding from the 
southern ports to the West Indies to receive its load of 
negroes would be taken to the New England distilleries 

and so on. It was from the profits of this trade that < a 
the Puritan fathers of our country. received a large por-— 


traders, and Faneuil Hall, the “cradle of liberty,’ was _ 
built from the profits obtained from smuggling rum and 
capturing slaves. ‘ The first draft of the Declaration of ee, 
Independence contained the following section : ae 


“He has waged war “against human nature {aE iain 
its most sacred Rights of Life and Liberty in the persons. of ou 
distant people who never offended him, captivating and. carry- sa 
ing them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miser- a 
able death in the transportation. thither. This piratical warfare, 
the opprobrium of infidel powers, is a warfare of the Christian” e 
King of Great Britain. ne . i 


“He has prostituted his negative for suppressing ‘every legis- 
lative attempt to prohibit or restrain an execrable commerce, — 
- determined to keep: open a market where men should be Dough 

and sold.” . 


= 


But it was felt that this was etn 6 on some . very : 
tender toes and therefore it was dropped out before the = 
- Declaration was adopted. So it was that the writers. GE 
a document whose opening sentence declared all men £0 
be created free and equal feared to include a condemna- : 
tion of the trade in human beings. In a short time, how- | 
ever, powerful forces began to make for abolition in the | 
North. Slavery was found to be unprofitable. The Jong = 
winters, irregular employment and high skill required ine es 
manufactures, and the careful personal attention neces- eae 


a’ ry more economical than chattel. | | 

The invention of the cotton gin, on the other hand, 
‘had at once made chattel slavery immensely profitable in 
=the: ‘South. This was especially true since it came just 
eat a period when the industrial revolution was marvel- 


= ously i increasing the powers of production in the spinning: 
and weaving of cotton, thus creating a demand far in 


excess of the possibility of the old method of production 
_ organized on a basis of chattel slavery. 

_ For the first fifty years of the government it was a 
generally accepted principle that chattel slavery within 


state boundaries could not be interfered with by the 
national government. But new states were constantly 


e The Louisiana sugar industry also became a great user 
paid for ordinary field hands. As a consequence of this 
the African slave trade, in which they were opposed by 


This constant rise in the price of slaves tended to absorb 


orien pases all codtibuted to ee wage 2 a? 


: “to. supply. | For these reasons southern ‘society was soon 


ae being formed, and in the territorial stage these were 
- directly subject to the national government. This caused 
continuous friction. As each new state was admitted the — 
_ whole subject of slavery had to be thrashed over again. 
¥ _ This western movement also had an important effect . 
on the industrial organization of the South. With the 
iy up of the southwest the raising of cotton became 
ac even more profitable than it had been upon the sea-board. 


of slave labor. The profit from these two industries was | 
so large as to cause the price of slaves to rise with great — 

: rapidity, until by 1860 as high as $4,000.00 had been — 
the southwestern states. began to demand the revival of __ 


the slave- breeding states of Virginia and Maryland. 


the profits of the owner until the point had been reached 


Wie must provide for his sopulation: Te mee one 
- produce for that purpose. A slave population hampers ‘it 
in more ways than one, and there is some reason to 


Seaorieas “wages; “and his greater -sdvantages ind 
the general market are i aS in. that ee < 


however wealthy, of. ‘Carolina, Cuba « or Brazil ” = Ae 


a 


Sa 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE NORTHWEST | > 


t Tr te ie = Hihea immi- | - | 
me oe eee been Hee over the Cum—— meh 


2 tidy. ed at least. no ee pacha to . — 
slavery. “But the new army of immigrants that = 
: Cee the Erie Canal and cue ‘railroads from ne 


oe is The frst steamer on the eae ‘Eates 
ee and by ‘1851 the lake Sha was estimated 


to give the North an overwhelming advantage in the * 


behind, not only in this competition for new ction: 
but still more strikingly in its own internal development. — 


~ CLASS STRUGGLES IN AMERI . 


surplus value of wage er was so nck greater and 
in so much more convenient form for use as capital as_ . 


construction of railroads. The South with a class-con-_ - 
sciousness such as has been shown by almost no other — ple 
industrial section in the history of ‘the world set. about _ 
endeavoring to overcome this movement. Great con-* ES 
ventions were held to devise means to improve com- 

munication with this territory and most strenuous efforts — Ses : 
were made to retain. the commercial connections upon ae 
which they realized their political strength depended. 
“But in spite of all that could be. done the South fell 


poet ay 


Chattel slavery with its insatiable demand for great in- Ss 
vestments of capital in the labor itself, and for more ke ee i 
Jand for exploitation, prevented the growth of manufac- = 
turing, even if chattel slavery had been otherwise adapt : 
able to the factory system. | 

Out of this situation also grew the secondary fight 
concerning the tariff. In a quotation from one of the 
books published in the South at this time in support ofS 
southern interests under the title of Cotton is King we 
find this position stated as follows : 


“The close proximity oF the provision load cotton growing diss - 
tricts of the United States gave its planters advantages over: 


‘all other portions of the world. But they could not ee e Sa 


the market unless they could obtain a cheap supply of food and 
clothing for their negroes and raise their cotton at such reduced 
prices As to undersell their rivals. A manufacturing population, : Se 
with its mechanical coadjutors, in the midst of the provision . aan 
growers, on a scale such as the protective policy contemplated, — : 
it-was conceived, would create a permanent market for their — 
products and enhance the price, whereas, if their ee eas : : 
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(Pe ees 


if aes and ihe Herite lands of the North supply - the cheap 
food demanded for its slaves. As the tariff policy in the out- 
3 ‘contemplated the encouragement. of rice, -hemp, whisky, and 
a establishment of woolen manufactures principally, the South 
found its interests but. slightly identified with the-system. 

ate they (the Southern planters) could establish free trade, 


: secure the foreign markets for their leading staple, repress home 
~ manufactures, force a . larger number of the Northern men into 


. visions, feed and clothe their slaves at lower rates, produce 
their cotton for a third or fourth of former prices, and rival 


_ that article throughout the whole of Europe, and build up a 
ope and a navy that would make us es rulers of the 
seas.’ : 


A 


ioe owners had absolute control of the national -gOv- 
ernment until the election of Lincoln. During most of 


~ dominating the national government. With the rapid 
Ee development of the West new markets were furnished, 


ss - the building of railroads, canals and steamboat lines did 
not require a tariff. Moreover the interests of the North 
| were too diversified to ‘permit any unity of action. ~The 
_ commercial classes of New England, still of considerable 
ee strength, the manufacturers, the small farmers and the 
_ frontiersmen had no set of definite interests uniting then 
: stronger than the various ties POSSE HSEC by some of ‘them 
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- it would insure the American market to foreign manufacturers, _ 
agriculture, multiply the growth and diminish the price of pro- 


adl:- other ‘countries in its cultivation, monopolize the trade in 


‘After the election of Polk in . the southern oy oy 
this time the capitalists were not so vitally interested in | 


_ amounting to a “foreign market” within national boun-— 
_ daries, Many of the capitalist enterprises, especially — 


Lay. 1850 a elke ae to. > ana, 
“compact in organization, aaa ain its 


aS the ‘oniaie class: ( 
solidified plutocracy of today, ‘bal nee ie 
ae petitive bourgeoisie that already had coverthr¢ 
feudalism of ee This class’ had 1 now Ee € 


This ae ‘found its political « expression cs 
_lican party. ae cea 
Ske party naa arose in “the: upper 


— 


| tee Whcthes, gee Soke yore a 
farmers they all possessed the small capitalist mind, 
«all hoped, and with infinitely better reason than ¢ 
since, to become capitalists. eno saw in the 


< sans, build yet. longer nee of fiilnene i 
infinite aes to “rise ”—the eee ideal: 
é pots mind. 


a oe aa f peek aft measures. fon more 
tlement and exploitation of the West. The first natiot 
: convention of the Republican party” was held at F 
oe aes ies In the address calling, : 


tives of freedom : on the floors of congress have 


as a ee ‘section. Shee is no seen for 7 
ion of slavery but. only for its restriction to = | 
ee The c agabosd one is to obtain con- 


not expect too much of him. It has not yet been | given — 3 


_less the chattel slave owners controlled the national gov- 


_ free trade, to run down fugitive slaves, to. conquer new. 
territory for cotton fields, and to maintain the supremacy” 


the Civil war waged to abolish chattel slavery is but to 


days of f capitaliom. As och he must Sac: as tie 
est American until some higher social stage shal send 
forth its representative. | ate vee 

In some respects indeed Lincoln seems to cae even 
transcended the class from which he sprang. There were 
many times in which he seemed to have a glimpse of 
the coming conflict between capitalists and laborers and 
to extend his sympathy to the worker. Yet we must . 


to any man to escape from the environment which pro- 
duced him; had he done so he would have Deen not a 
man but a monstrosity—a super-man., 


- SECESSION 


Once that the capitalist class had wrested the national ee 


government from the chattel slave holders there was _ 


nothing for them to do but to: secede. The: margin of a 
profits in chattel slavery was already too narrow to. per- 
mit its continuance in competition with wage slavery un- 


ernment. The Civil war therefore was simply ; a contest. ‘ 
to secure possession of the “big stick” of the national = 
government. The northern capitalists wanted it to. col- 

lect tariffs, build railroads, shoot down workers, ‘protect _ - 
trusts, and, in short, to further the interests of plutocracy. 
The southern chattel slave owner wanted it.to secure 


of Xing Cotton. 4 : 
To say that the Republican ce was. “organized, ot 


repeat a tale invented almost a decade after the war was” 
“34 be 4 ee 


i biting | ie “abolition of slavery: at the opening of © 
‘the Civil war that in December, 1860, after several states 
rad ae seceded, a LS resolution was passed by 


Goiendrient’ that Bay one: the ae ie of any 
future amendment interfering with slavery within Hie: 
bounds. of any existing state. Neither did the South 
ecede i in order to maintain slavery. This is proven by 
the fact ‘that when the fortunes of war became desperate 
the: confederate cabinet proposed to abolish slavery as a 
neans of raining European sympathy and retaining their 
independef t position. In the midst of the conflict the 
negro was changed from a chattel to a wage- -slave as an 
act of war, just as the southern ports were blockaded 
and southern railroads destroyed. . 
One direct cause of secession whose importance was 
we carefully suppressed, but which undoubtedly played its 
part, although not a dominant one, is to be found in the © 
debts owed by southern traders to the North. These 
- debts amounted to something between two hundred and 
four hundred million dollars. One of the first acts of the 
seceding states was to promptly repudiate all these debts. 
‘This at once brought to the support of the southern con- 
federacy a large number of the little traders who had no 
direct interest otherwise in the supremacy of the slave 


Getting. class. ; 
nal ee 5 oe Cee THE CIVIL WAR. 


: oak open hostility had begun! the actual Gentine: was 

carried on as it has been carried on in all wars, at least, 
since private property began, by those who did the work 
oe had. no interest in the outcome. Hinton Rowan 


Na was ae a hotel seat ae more 

- effective, in producing results of all ‘kinds : 

the South. ey ures SOS ee 
In modern wars, Re are of more i 

bullets, and bonds out-rank bayonets as Ww 

- offense and defense. a8 


2h Sas, 


INDUSTRIAL EFFECTS oF THE ae R- 


: ao aa of ie. nailer ones. Al 
ted in. any way with the manufacture _ 
ie Ere with none and bounds. Of the — ' 


: hard times “were pees sad set at oa ie 


eds of new "factories were built. . - Cotton mill’ owners: oe 


unt of bods ae in many. cases the ue were. 
It was an era of great prosperity. © che: 


“of the Somney was more than nome? during io a 


s 
(Reyes Z ; 


; _ CLASS S1RUGGLES IN AMERICA 


: ard men. were facing the cannon at the front that cap! 
talists might rule, those capitalists, so far from ‘under= 
- going any privations, were reaping a golden harvest, such 
as had never fallen to the-lot of their class before. Sie 
ternal revenue taxes were manipulated and their imposi- 
tion “tipped off’ in advance so that on the single et ee 
‘of the whiskey tax over $50,000,000 were cleared up = 
by the ring who engineered through this deal. The — 
gigantic contracts brought forth a revelry of financial 5 
debauchery that makes even modern “Frenzied Finance” | 
look innocent in comparison. A single investigating com-_ 
‘mittee discovered $17,000,000 worth of graft in -$50,000,- 
ooo worth of contracts and from our knowledge of the a 
work of investigating committees we may be pretty sure. 
that there were many items overiooked. Shoddy cuni-- 
forms, defective carbines, rotten leather, and adulterated — 
rations were sold to the government at prices far above 
the market rate for perfect goods. Like a horde of 
vultures northern capitalists fattened upon the life blood 
of their fighting slaves. When we remember that it was 
right here that the foundation was laid for perhapsa 
majority of the great fortunes of today we are once more poe 
reminded of that striking statement of Marx’s | that = 
usury comes into the world with a congenital blood stain - — 
on each cheek, then capital comes seUpOe with blood a ‘ 
and dirt at every pore.” ee: 
Although it was of great importance aes the Strategic ° oe 
point of view that the blockade on southern cotton should 
be effective, yet when cotton in the south could be bought | ee 
for less than Io-cents a pound and sold in New ‘England — : 
_ for $1.00, only a slight knowledge of capitalist economics - 
and their relation to ethics is necessary to make it cer- 
tain tay the blockade would be broken by the eels class 
<. 38 : 


were eae to e sneorestedl in i: s maintenancel® 
was stated upon the floor of congress that == i 
/e~have prolonged _ 4he sekeliion and. strengthened the arms oe 

_of traders by allowing the very trade, in consequence of which aera 
not only union men and women, but rebels of the deepest dye, 

‘ shave been fed and have had their pockets lined with greenbacks, = 
by means of which they could carry on the rebellion. Under = 
the ‘permission to trade, supplies not only have gone in, but sit 
bullets and powder, instruments of death, which our heroic sol- 
~ diers” have been compelled to meet upon- almost every field of veo 
“a "battle, upon which they have been engaged...I am greatly afraid Soames 
_ that in some quarters the movements of our armies have been 
conducted more with a view to carry on trade than to strike 
oe the rebels.” — 


OE equal ieiportadee with the abchauiaal developriesst 

. in building up a strong plutocratic class was the growth 

: of a financial system, made necessary by the great trans- - 
< actions of the Civil war. It is estimated that the total 
expenditure of the war was over six billions of dollars. 

_ The floating of this debt had not only greatly enriched 
the little clique of bankers having charge of the national 

_ finances, but more important still it had trained a large . 
body of men in that “high finance” which was to play _ 
so great a part in later industrial developments. It is 
= noteworthy | that the present system of national banks 
was established at the end of February, 1863.5 : 
a glance at the south during the war but adds further 
hook to the superiority of wage labor as a means of 
exploitation. In a short time the rails of the street rail- 
road of Richmond were taken up to make armour for 
a gunboat, while the worn-out plows, old spades, axes 

z and broken stoves were being gathered up from the 
plantations to be made into weapons of war. The rail- 

~ Toad system soon ceased. to be worthy of the name, while - 


= Fecuik eee one crop PS ae | 
trade for aS existence. ? The moment ae 


led ake ae : 
The le campaigns were. ¢ arranged witl re 
_to industrial features. occu 
- Mississippi valley and gained control of this 


e ing she ere backward stage of ado 9 


 vailed in the. south. - 


= 3, 


2 : H. Sys was “the ae Jn his Boge 
- = his brother, we Lo that, 


= es of Fiber: aie alee eS to and wk Gos 


"= caleulated ea ae 


e This nace pcicl ae a stage” 
ne see ot cea Tiots sof noe the city 
<it should 


Me 


RECONSTRUCTION, 


eee writer described She condition in the South 
\e eS of ae Gyil war in the ee words : 


- a 


dema tie “of Eericaiians: eee ‘was at” ‘a end | 
“commercial - agencies had either. suspended Ot 
— Sie the ee a was in a wretched — Ss 


Indeed it has scarcely been satisfactorily. accomplished. oe 


nate si Of course, these laws had We obvious intention’ oe 


=. ‘ which passed through the North and which resulted. ins 
* such momentous action, had far different reasons tke 


capes. 


“could no longer be considered as bio in ike won of economi 
organization... .” 


Such a situation means that Reine all the physical | 
achievements of a century of progress had been wiped 
out and that society had returned to a primitive stage 
accompanied by a mass of handicaps such as never af- 
-flicted the early frontiersmen of the forest and’ prairie. — : 
Out of this chaos was to come, as the first coherent social 
stage, that of small farming and manufacturing,—of the | Z 
small bourgeoisie. If this class was to arise it was neces- 
sary that the negro be transformed into a wage slave. Bere 
This, however, could not be accomplished in a moment. 


in half a century, But if the negro was to yield profits — 
he must somehow be forced to work for a master. In es 
order to secure this end the southern states enacted dite Pe 
famous “vagrancy laws.” These laws provided that any. 
‘person without regular employment, or “caught loiter- 
ing” might be arrested, fined and bound out to someone 
to work out the fine. One of the interesting features of 
_these laws is that they were copied almost. verbatum a 
from the statute books of New England, where, to be 
‘sure, they were directed only ee pore white ees a 
‘slaves. 2 Rae 


s reducing the negro to a state closely approximating that e 
of chattel. slavery, yet the spasm of “moral indignation” 


-of-it than that highly tender Puritan conscience which — 
has served as an excuse for so many things in American 
history. In order to understand this we must turn for 
a moment to the northern states. : 


oa "Ae 


= oes cepens 


(THE RISE OF PLUTOCRACY TO POWER 


: Within the capitalist class of the north an important 


small | competitive capitalists of whom Lincoln was the 
representative had been. gradually crowded to the back- 


kings. of iron and steel, of banks and bonds, and rail- 
roads | ‘were now marching toward the national capital 


expression. Now that the war was over a new allign- 
“ment of political forces became imperative to correspond 


whem Lincoln had foreseen would arise as a result of 


be themselves. felt. They were still too few in numbers 
to hope to directly control national elections if the fight 
. “between them ane Ae smaller capitalists became . an open 
one. . : 

A ‘little ialick cass was rapidly arising within the 
‘South, It would have interests in common with the 
“members of the same class in the northern Mississippi 
ne valley. ihe formation of an alliance between these two 
forces meant that the control of government would. fall 
once more into the hands of the small profit takers. Such 
an alliance must be Peas at al! hazards. ESO it was 


ins the house and. declared that the southern states “ought 
never ‘to Be recognized as valid states. unt the consti- 


AS 


sion had taken place. As the war had gone on the 


pee Gaommated the core plutocracy, arose in ae seat 


ground. A race of plutocratic giants had arisen. The 


over the prostrate forms of their weaker fellow exploiters. 
“During ‘the closing years of the Civil war the beginning 
of this division of interests had appeared, yet in those 
stirring times no opportunity had developed for its clear 


to the industrial allignment. The great corporations, 


the war, and whose power he feared, now began to make © 


Sie ene said ihe" ‘party of the anton: ee V 
‘the plutocratic wing of the Republican party. bi 

‘The method. by which this was done is r 
_ Remember that a large ee of ane souther - 


seent? the Se Piecmeebe aie the t 
bee amendment, had elected their representatives to 
ae a - gress, and, in short, in every meaning of the col 
were fully equipped states eat all the se 

ae ae duties of any state. ee . 


hitwe of ae ae of “rétonsteuction.. On 
a this committee sport a ee to. a 


35 tnt 4 fae cailiary es | 
us formant of five hoe of- 


\ or rot; ae oe had otis held a ; 
thus abolishing the President's | constitutional Se 


soe life, liberty and Soe with a ae 
n that death sentences Spee the oe 


ned aie = ruling position eeniat a series of vio- . 
‘Yet this is the class | which © io 


YI Se 


a 86; Wetexted by Pee sae 
LS suffrage | to the ; negroes residing S 
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in those states. Tt i is also illustrative oF ‘thie moral co! 
science theory to note that the vagrancy laws which wer 
offered as the fundamental reason for enactment have 
recently been re-enacted in the South simultaneously with 
the disfranchisement of the negroes and no protest has es 
arisen from those same tender consciences. “Would it 
be impertinent to ask if‘ these events are in any way 
explained by the fact that in 1867 northern ‘plutocracy— 
needed the southern negro vote and that by 1905 its rul- 
ing position was so firm that it could afford to ees his , : 
_ suffering ? 
During the years 1868 to "76 the northern planers : 
had very definite use for the negro vote in’ order to make . 
certain that the small capitalist and farmer of the South 
should not join with the same classes in the North and 
recapture the government. The control: of the negro _ | 
vote was partly secured through the Freedman’s Bureau ~ 
which was established, ostensibly for the protection of the | 
negro but which was so manipulated as to make him the ~ 
political slave of a gang: of officials who went down from 
the North (the notorious “carpet baggers’”’) and by whom > 
the negroes were trained ‘to use their ballots for- the 
benefit of a new set of masters as they had used their | 
‘muscles to pile up profits, for their former owners. 

While this was going on the South was plundered as 
though by a horde of Goths and Vandals. I take the 
following account from Woodrow Wilson’s “A History 
of the American People.” Since he is a northern his- 
_torian, recognized as the best authority on this special 
period, he can not be accused of bias against those who 
carried out” reconstrtction: 


“In Mississippi, before the wate of the- carpet. baggers was 
done, six hundred and forty thousand « acres of land had been 
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ate “The 3 state tax we for 18971 was hat times as great as 
levy for 1869. had been; that for 1873 eight times as great; 
vik fourteen times. The ee Diana ue 


up to ae ald a the cherie Mihere were few wis could pe een 
ae Lies lands Jay waste and neglected or were parcelled out at nom- 

inal rates among the negroes. In South Carolina the taxes of 
1871 aggregated $2,000,000 as against a total of $4,000,000 in 
1860, though the taxable value of the state was but $184,000,000 

in 1871 and had been $490,000,000 in 1860. There were soon 
lands to be had for the asking wherever the tax gatherer of the 
new governments had pressed his claims. The assessed valua- 

: tion of property in the city of New Orleans sank, during the 
eight years of carpet-bag rule, from $146,718,790 to $88,613,930. 

_ Four yeats and a half of ‘reconstruction’ cost Louisiana. $106,- 
5070337" na 7 . ; 


“But: the Store of the increase of. taxation is but one 

small side of the case. State debts were increased to 

the highest possible amount. In the four years follow- 

ing 1868 the debt of South Carolina rose from five to 

thirty. million dollars, and that of Louisiana from six | 

to fifty million. Along with this wholesale plunder went 

cae practical paralysis of governmental institutions. To-— = 
“wards the close of this period the negroes began to show —t™ 
oe ae Datveanding: their masters and of utilizing the as 


“own bentat: This may account to some extent for the 
fact that no effective opposition was offered to the work 
of the Ku-Klux-Klans, which violently overthrew the res 
: construction governments. Another reason why less Op aS 
"position was offered by the plutocracy. is found in He foe 
fact already noticed that by the middle of the seventies - 

: the oo eps were sO firmly intrenched ant their 


ore a S | THE GROWTH OF THE GREAT INDUSTR 


it had bedah to appear. fee feu years 
Civil War they were still only in embryo. — 
may be designated as the period of the gro owt! ; 
as “great industry” in distinction from the “little 
rR ESS ’ which preceded the war, and the monop 
which now dominate the industrial situation. | 
War | had ee forth industrial: units of 1 ti 


+ 1873. 
ae grits “ironed every portion of the c« Sou 7 


3 and verahetles o predate | 
a which had a i during: the Civil \ 
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ine. of ees these firms now began a fare: struggle 
for survival. Three great industries leaped into domi- 
‘nant positions during this period. These were iron and 
steel, coal and the packing industry. The invention of 
~ Bessemer steel and the refrigerator car were largely - re- 
sponsible for the rise of two of these industries. ; 

: During all this time moreover the government was 
absolutely in the hands of the Republican party and of 
the plutocratic. wing of that party. The Democratic: 
party was too weak to offer even effective criticism, to 
say nothing of opposition, consequently the government 
was used for the benefit of the ruling class in a most 
ae shameless manner. The “Whiskey Ring” and Credit 
. _ Mobilier were but incidents, not by any means the worst 
among a host of notorious and barefaced steals on a 
5, oe national scale which took place at this time. 

. ___ But stich petty direct grafting is never the fundamental 
Be purpose of capitalistic control of government. It is rather 
to use the government for the direct furtherance of the in- 
_ terests of the capitalist class as such. The tariff was 
therefore raised for purposes of protection even above 
ee the point where the exigencies of war taxation had placed 
it. To extend the national market by the great system 
of railroads described above, an empire of land larger 
by five times than the entire state of Ohio was presented 
to the men who owned the stock in these proposed lines. 
= PANS. make these railroads even more profitable and to still 
further extend the market, every effort was made to 
“hasten the settlement of the western states. 

All this expansion, however much of profit it brought | 
to the large capitalists, could not avoid faising up a new 
: army of small middle class property owners and these 
goon began to show signs of class-conscious solidarity, 
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- remove him by impeachment. There is probably. not a 
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Mr 


ae to express this on the pouner: fel, ey) 
years immediately following the Civil Wa : 
capitalist interests attempted to crystallize aro i 1 
. drew as who was in the highest ee repr 


in arousing indignation against ene until he ¢ came to 
generally considered as a traitor. | 
This movement reached its height in the attempt 


constitutional lawyer to-day who will claim ‘that the 


process had the slightest justification on constitutiona : 
grounds. His opponents did, however, succeed An so. 
completely disgracing him in the public mind that 
- following disintegrated. By 1872 the interests which h 
represented had begun once more to crystalize and 
that year the Horace Greeley ticket was — thorough 
representative of little capitalistic interests, but the dis 
_franchisement of the South enabled the plutocracy 


re- “elect: Grant and maintain: their domination. oe 


re 


THE RISE OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 2 


The Civil War marked the close of Sriggles ‘bee 
_anything like equal divisions of the exploiting class in the 
United States. While for the next generation or two 
there would be spasmodic attempts on the part of diffe 
ent divisions of the exploiters to” grasp the reins, 
the position of the capitalistic class as a whole was nev 
threatened. Indeed we might go further and ‘sa th 
“never since the days of Reconstruction was he 


Z lene and wage slavery was” ee 
market: began. to exist, not only for iron and — 
0 ork, but for labor power, that strange ae 


with sae power: It was no jonger 
aS invest "several thousand dollars of ses oe 


is coined spot over the highways or clinging - o 
a bars of freight trains, carrying with them the oe 


CLASS STKUGGLES IN ‘AMERICA | 


class strugele than any the world had ever ‘known befor 
was to take place on this continent. nas) See ee 
| In the beginning this class consciousness | ‘expressed ; 
— itself only in the form of organizations to secure a little 
higher price for the labor power to be sold. So it was” 
that the four years immediately following the Civil War ~ 
were years of the beginning of the present labor unions. a 
Thousands of such organizations were formed in every 
part of the country and these finally joined together in 
1866 in the National Labor Union. This organization — eS 
grew in membership and influence until in 1869 it Te +3 
ported a membership of 168,000. Aside from a few 
rather small strikes its activity was largely deyoted to os 
agitation for a national eight hour day. In this it was eee SW. 
assisted by many jhumanitarians and reformers. As Piel 
result Congress passed a law-in 1867 providing for the 
eight hour day for employes of the national government. © ne 
This was the first and almost the last important gain 
ever made by the labor movement through the lobbying 
_method and was only possible because of the conse sie 
of class interests which still prevailed. | fey eo 

In 1870 the National Labor Union became @ polities ae 
aoe with a platform demanding almost everyting from 
“the maintenance 2 a ess tariff as long as it 
should be necessary”’ “the disenthrallment of labor” a 
_ and political ee of the golden rule. Such a party : 
could not have any long life and indeed it died almost as 
soon as born. 


THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


‘About the time that America was discovered, as we 
have already seen, the capitalist class gained control in 
Europe. During the next century or two, art, literature 
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1d music “were “capitalized. 2 This period, commonly 


revolution of ’48 was to the great French revolution, a 
! ‘comparison which Marx has so excellently developed in 
his: Eighteenth Brumaire. In both cases it marked the 
oo a reduction of all forms of art to the commodity basis. 
lee America it was the time when the American million- 


oe aire first became the laughing stock of the world, the 


_ synonym for the parvenu and the up-start. It was the 
age in which sculpture found expression in bronze dogs 


: “eae in the “Queen Anne fronts and- Mary Ann backs” 
of the homes of the kings of pork and iron. It was the 


om) to the pictorial art of the world was the invention 
and popularization of the chromo. 


PANIC OF 1873 


-. ous new tools that had been invented and the powers of 
nature that had been conquered showed themselves capa- 

ble of producing far more than either their owner could 
waste or their users, with their wage slave remunera- 


really. great capitalistic crisis of 1873. As yet the large 


Le so all went down together in a common smash. 


ou Ob: society was transformed ; ; a new method of organiza- 


own as. the Renaissance, was, we will not say, dupli- 
cated, but rather burlesqued by the capitalist class Of 
_ America, - 1e was to its European counterpart, what the — 


on millionaires’ lawns, when architecture expressed © 


age when Mary Jane Holmes and the “Duchess” ruled 
in literature, while the American millionaire’s contribu-. 


In less than ten years after the Civil War the marvel-_ 


tion, could buy, and industries broke down in the first 


capitalists had not reached a size sufficient to elevate 
them above the catastrophes of their industrial system, — 


When the financial storm had passed the industrial face 


< $4 


oe and a hasicnet SE fos process aE e 
ys machine i in as Wine world. This s 


a the Fer ae nacourani rE baniaie but. 
- ee to be utilized | in all fields of Be oe 


a Sane in he ee process. ae no > longed | 
process in the shop or in any way fulfills a 
78 captain of industry. He has one, in the fe 


es no seul to damn, no life eS Jose. Fee 
like its mechanical counterpart, he= does: “not 


c f fhe army of enero ed which for t 
. 2 great numbers i in yees streets of f 


SS. or Bede ina neiicn of servitude ae 
ble than that ever endured By the colonists 


country. Vet theta ‘was no oe he able to call a me 
strike ; there was no method by which to express any 
general revolt. So it was that the day for the reduction 


a ae went and found the workers eae © bend» 3 ° 


As cities of Pittsburg and Baltimore the battle was for some. 


; = that the very unripeness which kept them unorganized _ 
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“ee the wave of revolt swept over ‘the Alleghenies, a 
_ extended into other branches of industry until something 
very like a general strike prevailed throughout the on 
‘United States. Everywhere the mills, mines, factories | ease 
and railroads stood still. gant St. 


| Then it was, however, that the workers were forced to 

realize for the first time why the Civil War had been > 
fought and for what purposes their masters desired the - 
_ powers of government. Then for the first time in the 
streets of American cities was heard the crack of the . 
" militia rifle in civil war between capital and labor. In the 


time by no means one sided. The militia were ote oy < 
overcome and the workers gained niomentary mastery. es 
- But the laborers had no plan of action, nor any coherent 
idea of what to do and consequently were unable to use 
their victory when gained. Soon new telniorenea 
were brought up by the capitalists and the coe a 
down in bloody defeat. This struggle, however, es 
__the need of organization. Everywhere it was felt that — 
had the workers been united, had they acted with intel-_ 
ligence, they might easily have won. We know to- -day 


would also have prevented any effective victory, and that 
success of the workers at this time might indeed well 
have proved an obstacle to progress. How well they 
learned their lesson of the need of organization . is shown 
by the events of the next few years. 


Pi TRE RIS OF, THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR — 
The meteoric career an this organization fee had fey. 
if any parallels in the history of the labor movement of 
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the world. For the first ten years after its founding i ine 
1869 it barely existed, shrouding its proceedings in deep- 
est secrecy, and concealing even its name from all out- 
ae _siders.. In the later years of this decade, with the in- a . 
: 2 creased growth of membership, :this secrecy began to be 
_ dropped In 1885, however, the membership had only 
reached one hundred thousand, but with the up-shoot of 


t 


os 2 "industry ‘which was at its height during that and the 


_ following year, preceding the depression of 1887 and ’88, a 
and assisted by the great eight hour agitation of those | 
_ years, the membership gained nearly FOEOND, during the 
- single year 1886.. . 

It was the eight hour agitation which was primarily 
responsible for this movement. There had grown up 


something almost like an eight hour religion which haa 


‘set its Millennial Dawn for May Ist, 1886. This move- 
_ ment reached a height which is hard to understand by 
- those whose memory does not reach back to that time. 
Public meetings, propaganda pamphlets, newspaper and 
magazine articles all were preaching the necessity of a 
great general uprising of labor in support of the demand . — 
for shorter hours. To be sure the K. of L. officially dis-- 
avowed any intention of lending support, but in spite 


° of itself it was swept into the general movement. Strikes. 
took place all over the country. Business was well nigh 


ies suspended, and once more, as in 1877, the country took 
on much the aspect of a general strike. In the midst of | 

_ this excitement some fool, fanatic, or police spy, hurled 
-a bomb on ‘Haymarket Square in Chicago. The bour- 


Be “geois: mind, which had been thrown into something like 
a panic by the prospect of even the trifling diminution — 


eat their profits which the eight hour movement portended, ~ _ 
saw: nits ep retaty: All the forces of public opinion, a 
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ss a Aiccrabic death on the scaffold of ate 
oie J ail. ~ 


: : Knights of ces ek down ee : 
oo had itself become the prey ee 


Wee were crying for plunder. atone ths time on. ‘the : 
: story of the Knights is but a story of sickness ane 
death. Their demise was hastened by the fierce fight th 

was being made upon them by a new organization th 
had just arisen with the grandiloquent name of “Feder 


a tion of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of t 
- United States and Canada” and which we now know a: 


“The American Federation of Labor.” This . 


. tion had had a moribund existence since 1881. 


we are told by the official histories of the organization i 
| that ee delegates dU ed sees one- eS Eg 


year its: icici committee , teports 
of 600,000 , but the financial committee re- 
| bly ‘150, 000. The ‘real membership 
ething above the latter figure, but far 
er. Since then it has steadily grown 
when oS unions affiliated wee it 


: ae arose, Pete euting to some eae ie 
and debtor Class _ Another movement which 


Tis G organ- 
tan a “bare existence from ue nominal for- 


é parties of various names which succeeded ins 
several states and in enacting legislation te" 
‘ Hotes tates, and ‘otherwise Ce ‘the 


‘and was soon repealed. 


ance, had arisen to a strength almost equal to that of the 


the last great stand of the frontier. Holding the same 


Pee of 1,550,424. 


ing class together with the small shop keeper and farmer. 


_ taken place since 1890 had crowded this class to the Yates 
of desperation. 


i the small capitalist cluss. In 1873 the average capitali- cod ae 
zation of the firms failing was $44,000.00. ‘Twenty years ee fe 


as large, the average capitalization of the firms failing 


i: toad 2 ane HIDTERAEs ridden farmers of the Craig. and 
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legislation, however, brought forth practically no ‘results 


Ten years later another farmer. organization, the: Allie 


Grange. This movement ended in the formation of the’ a 
Populist party, whose campaign may be looked upon as 


principles that we have seen the debtur class on the See 
der of advancing society hold since the days of Shays’ 
rebellion,—because of the fact that the last migration 
that filled up the great plains was farger than any other— “ 
it was enabled to obtain a strength such as was given (6 
no previous stand of the debter class on American soil. — 
In 1892 their vote for Presidunt reached the Soe water 


Ba Nt & Dien) a GG UG WB) CAPITA, IsTs’ FINAL ‘FIGHT _» 


The Populist movement was followed by and became eee 
a part of another movement representing a class now = tare 
doomed to disappear as a decisive factor in American 
politics, but which for a yeneration had been struggling | 
for the mastery. This was the little competitive employ- 


The tremendous concentration of industry which had — 


Hay ect 


. The panic of 1893 was almost exclusively a panic. ie 


later with the average industrial unit probably three times — 


during the panic of that year was less than $25,000.00 
while during the whule five years from 1893 to ’97. ee” 
were only 86 failures involving over $500,000.00 ‘capital, 

These desperate little capitalists, allied with the fait 


oe ee 


a ance, ae pce to some degree by the ie mint — 

wnets, rallied around the flag of free coinage of silver 
ider Bryan in the campaigns of ’96 and 1900. We have 
n this campaign a confused combination of the cries 
of woe of all these various classes. Free coinage 
of silver was supposed to meet the pioneer and debtor 


same time it” brought in promise of rich returns to the 
silver mine owner. The campaign against trusts was 
expected to carry a healing balm to the little exploiters 
Oe labor who were being crushed out by the giant trusts. 


fete we LATER STAGES IN CONCENTRATION 


But the powers of plutocracy had grown too great to 
_be endangered by any class standing upon the foundation 

ye of private property, exploitation and the wage system. 
eee ae the last half century the process of eliminating 
the small capitalist had gone steadily onward. This was 
shown not alone in the fact that the size of the average 
unit of industry had increased. This might have indi- 
cated simply that great businesses were growing up along — 
side the smaller, ones. But a table published in the vol- 
ume on “Manufactures” of the United States census | 
of 1900 shows that this movement really meant the swal-_ 
lowing of the less by the greater. This table, showing 
the number of establishments in the thirteen leading 
industries in the United States by decades between 1850 
and 1900 is eloquent. with the story of the ie 
aoe es class: 


aes 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 


= 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 

ie ( Recculeatel Implements... 1333 2116 2076 1943 910 Dae 
o> Carpetsand: Rugs.) os ss 116 213 215 195 173 Faye 
i ee OLLONe GrOOUS “iss oss ¢ ab TOGA I09OI - 956 1005 905 1055 
Su Ohe ERS ae ahah tant SA ecaky seat - 94 112 201 2iI 204 cas 
Hosiery and Knit Goods... 85 1907 248 359 7906 ~— gaz 
Tron and Steel.......... 468 542 726 699 699 668 
ee CALICO ce 0t ot eee ws ek ts ies 5188 7569 5628 1787 1306 — 
_ Paper and Wood Pulp. . 443 555. P77 742 G400 2768 
Bea Shipbuilding SABER RE gies St ONG) 60 O78 964 2188 1006 II16 

ae Shu and Silk ‘Goods... 51 267 139 86 382 ATA sa aS 


pees & Meat P’kg. 185 250.071 17680.) 872 1367 TI34< | 

Woolen Goods 0.000. 5. - 1559 T2008 289Lo 7. BQO; 4. 1341 I035 _ 

Malt ee Spies ie Lee NWA GT 1269 1972 2191 1248 1509 
Totals s+. ecleoee 


Vesela sid 13,616 19,349 18,405 ..11 5617 Ot toy 
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- Class” demand for depreciation of. currency, while at the ~- 


Shakes: He will ee that = 1870 Sau ae ee we 
in existence to supply the industrial needs of a mi 
restricted by the wage system, Indeed i it app 


‘that have followed, and which have seen our pop’ | 
increase nearly fifty per -cent, and the eee occ 


ass has Schade ee and that Me: movement 
has, on the contrary, been proceeding in the other direc: 


been forced into the ranks of the workers. = 

_ This table, however, really presents but a emai “por- 

tion of the truth. Methods of modern high finance,—the | 
organization of “purchasing companies,” the control of 
“dominating industries” have really centralized property 

far beyond the point shown by these ‘figures. | A new 
force has entered into American industries in the organi 
gation of the trust which marks the disappearance of com- 
petition as the ruling industrial force and thereby points 
ae _ the passing of the so-called competitive system. So far 
as has this process of trustification gone that a careful exan 
ination of the figures presented by John Moody in 
work The Truth About the Trusts compared with de- 
velopment since that was written would seem to make at: 
evident that at least thirty billions of dollars of the 
wealth of. America have passed out of the competi 
system into the control of a score or more of individua 


Some idea of the power wielded by this body o: men 
is eas wee we remember that at. the — of th 


th ae Fader resources Slieh they 
y could have bought all that lies between. 
the Pacific, ee the Canadian bor- 


S- Fer uandly 5 eee cee now domi- 
every, field of social control. The United States 


aa Monifesto, a Pe Gririce for managing the — 
haute s of the whole bourgeoisie.” The United 


inset this etnendous power but one force is capable ae 
air aining an effective fight. -This force is, like plu- oe 


a the working class. We have seen them slowly 
ng strength, solidarity and pene. ‘blindly 


o apparently hopeless defeats before militia rifles and. 
plutocratically dominated judiciaries, but like the fabled — 
giant Anteas they are crushed to earth only to*receive > 
new strength and new energy for further fighting. 
Steadily the idea has grown among them that their fight 
must be transferred from the brute test of physical'and 93 
nancial strength on the economic field, to the political = 
ena. Here the evolution of industry, the development 
vents. that cast their shadows.before have written a 
form upon which the working class must stand. 
ylatform sees in the consolidation of ownership, in 


‘ganization of industries, in the trusts, in the con- eee 
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centration of wealth with its pice: idea yey 
movement, but a preparation for collective ownership 
and control. It sees in ‘the ever recurring panics the 


death pangs of an old society, and in the ever *rowing 
solidarity of labor and capital with strikes, boycuus, lock aes 
-outs, and injunctions, but the birth pangs of a new society 
in which for the first time in the world, the workers shall vat a 
rule, and all shall be workers, and thereby rulership and ia 
| slavery shall. pass from off the earth, om 
- Farmers learning at last the lesson of their helpiessness re 
and isolation, together with the inadequacy of their pre- 
vious demands, are joining hands with the wage-workers 


where they find the strength that means victory for both ; 
the program that means freedom for all. 
In this great struggle we are now engaged there: can 


be but one outcome. Previous class struggles in Amer- ahi: 
ica have ever been waged in the interest of a minority pate 
but that minority in the Revolution, in the formation |— 
of the Constitution,'in the Civil War, in Reconstruction, 


always represented ‘the forces of social progress. There- 
fore it was compact, consolidated and was able to secure 


the support of the workers for their fighting. To-day it 


is the working class which represents social progress, 


and which embraces all that is essential within our indus- ae 
trial process. Moreover it is they who have done the ~— 
fighting in all other wars, and who must now fight for 


theniselves ; and whereas in previous struggles the class 


that represented social progress was a minority depend- 


ing upon the worker for support in its battle, the working — 
class is to-day in an overwhelming majority and has but 
to make plain the facts of history to | its membership | to 
be assured of victory, 
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‘@he Pea 
COLLAPSE of CAPITALISM 
By HERMAN CAHN 


». First edition soid out in sixty days new edifion (4th thousand) now ready 


IS capitalism going to collapse? Accord- 
ing to the author of this book, a new contra- 
diction in the capitalist system has arisen which 
threatens the solvency of every bank and 
every government. This contradiction was 
evident before the outbreak of the world war, 
but war conditions have rendered it more 
acute, and another year of war may bring 
things to the breaking point. 


In Germany the bank deposits have in- 
creased out of all proportion to the gold in 


which they are supposed to be redeemable, so | 


that Germany is already insolvent, and it looks 
as if the other capitalist countries were on the 
same road. The whole structure of modern 
capitalism may soon collapse beyond hope of 
reconstruction. 


_ Then will come the day of the worker that 
Mr. Schwab tells us is on the way, the day 
when the “men who possess no property and 
who work with their hands are going to con- 
trol the affairs of this world.” : 

_ Events are on the way that will rock this 
old earth of ours. Read this book and under- 
stand them; then you will be ready to join the 
class-conscious workers in rebuilding out of 
chaos. 


Cloth-bound, 50 cents postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
341-349 E. Ohio St. 
CHICAGO 
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